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We're your Man Friday 





...WHEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT CONTACT BONDING ADHESIVE 


How much do you expect of an all- 
purpose contact adhesive? Apart from 
its effectiveness in fixing laminated 
sheeting and hardboard, etc., don’t 
you want it to be used on the site 
without complicated cramping? Don’t 
you want it to provide permanent 
adhesion once the two surfaces are 
joined? To be used anywhere, in all 
types of building, for kitchen fitments, 
shop counters, bathroom units, and 
built-in furniture? Of course you do. 





Bhi 
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And that’s why, bearing you in mind, 
‘Bostik’ Research has come up with 
‘Bostik’ Contact Bonding Adhesive. 
One last word about ‘Bostik’ Research: 
If you’ve any problem to do with sealing 
or bonding building materials, don’t 
hesitate to get in touch with us. It’s our 
job. We may have solved your problem 
already. And if we haven’t, we'll get 
down to it right away. 

Write ‘Bostik’ Building Advisory Dept., 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


og . 
fe 4 ALWAYS ONE USEFUL STEP AHEAD Bostik 


The word ‘sostix’ is a trademark registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries. 


Manufactured by B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd. (The ‘Bostik’ People), Leicester, England 
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Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


Electric floor warming grcatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends tuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


‘Phorpres’ common 
and facin 
bricks 





City Engineer 
G. A. McWilliam, 8.sc., A.M.1.C.£., 
A.R.1.C.S., M.1.MUN.E, 


Built for Salford Corporation 


by Direct Works Department Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
this recently completed Lancs. 

scheme comprises 711 Architects 

dwellings in nine 10-storey Cruickshank & Seward, 


Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 


blocks, three 11-storey blocks, seinahantees 


and a single smaller block of 
six shops with maisonettes Contractors 
above. The scheme was started City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 


. General Manager : 
eighteen months ago. Stephen W. Johnson, r.atoc.s 1., 
M.1.MUN.B.M., 
Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 
Lancs. 





MULTI-STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD 
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lectric LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED ..: 
answer q 
ct. —in the service of the building industry 
sasdaner catememetes 
PHORPRES BRICK MAKERS 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Idea for a Christmas Gift 


CAN MAN PLAN? 


and other Ve rses The longest poem in this varied collection is about 


three babies assigned to the wrong parents through 

2 a mistake in a maternity hospital. Others spring from 
By Sir Frederic J. Osborn FJO’s observations of life in factories, offices, shops, 
London streets, buses and tubes, Rotary Clubs, rail- 

ways, houses and flats, the countryside, the zoo, and 

English literature. There are twenty-three sonnets 

humorously sympathetic to Shakespeare’s obses- 

sions with love and immortal fame. The moods range 

from the wholly serious, through the satiric, to the 

comic and even nonsensical. The verse forms are | 

equally various. About a quarter of the poems con- 

cern the ideas of planners, architects, engineers, and 

local government officers, as seen by the ordinary 

person. There is something in this book for every- 


HARRAPS °« 12s. Gd. body. 
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Human Aspects of Redevelopment 
By JUNE NORRIS 


(formerly Research Fellow in Sociology, University of Birmingham) 


Midlands New Towns Society: 
Studies in Housing and Industrial Location, No. 2 


Price 10s. post free 


This study is based on the experience of 166 families moved from 
redevelopment areas to outer suburbs of Birmingham 


Foreword by J. P. Macey, Housing Manager, City of Birmingham 





Obtainable from 
THE PLANNING BOOKSHOP, TCPA, 28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 
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Star Case for Redevelopment 


“Covent Garden Balls are all very fine— 
Covent Garden Market is more in my line.” 


—EDWARDIAN (VICTORIAN ?) MUSIC-HALL SONG 


THE SITING of the Planning Centre 
in the unplanned confusion of Covent 
Garden was at the time criticized. 
Some persons of taste thought it 
should have been placed in surround- 
ings of architectural harmony such as 
a Nash terrace fronting on Regents 
Park. But planners are not made 
more resolute by residence in a 
charming spot where Pippa passes 
singing that God’s in his Heaven and 
all’s well with the Metropolis. Con- 
stant reminders of the squalor and in- 
efficiency they have to battle with are 
more salutary. As an environmental 
stimulus Covent Garden Market is 
more in their line. 

If ever there was an example of an 
area needing replanning and com- 
prehensive redevelopment it is this 
one. Streets 50 feet wide or less, and 
built-over back spaces, remind the 
TCPA daily of the importance for 
reasonable privacy of Unwin’s stan- 


dard of 70 feet between facing win- 
dows for reasonable privacy. The 
Thorn-Spence glasshouse towering 
starkly above the fancy facades of 
Levy and Franks pubs illustrates the 
disharmony inherent in sporadic re- 
building. In a maze of one-way 
streets clogged with traffic a visitor to 
the TCPA seeks in vain for a gap for 
his car. He is bumped into by porters 
man-handling boxes of fruit and vege- 
tables across the public footpaths to 
cavernous warehouses and back again 
to other lorries, and even longer dis- 
tances to and from little wire cages in 
the market halls with the narrowest 
possible gangways. The waste of 
labour must shock the least economy- 
conscious of observers. 

The miraculous way in which 
debris is cleared by the Westminster 
City Council arouses admiration; 
there are surprisingly few offensive 
smells or suggestions of danger to 
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health. But it must be fabulously 
costly. 

The Government’s plan to create 
a market authority with considerable 
powers (including those of compul- 
sory purchase, licensing of market 
users, and levying tolls on produce) is 
bold, and must be welcomed if it is 
really impossible to shift the market to 
another site or a number of other sites. 
On the face of it the practicability of 
a truly satisfactory reorganization of 
the whole of the present business in 
the Covent Garden area seems very 
doubtful, and indeed the economic 
necessity or advantage of having one 
single fruit and vegetable market for 
all south-east England can be ques- 
tioned. 

To shift Covent Garden as a com- 
plete unit to Kings Cross or some 
other relatively central site offers no 
obvious advantage over rebuilding 


* 
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it where it is, and if to help towards 
the cost the Covent Garden site were 
redeveloped with offices and other 
commercial premises this would add 
further to the already disastrous 
over-centralization of London. 

Surely the more sensible, if im. 
mediately more difficult, thing is 
either to take the whole market toa 
site right outside built-up London, or 
to divide it into two or three con- 
veniently placed markets on the out- 
skirts, from which the population of 
the Metropolis, as well as extensive 
sectors of the surrounding region, 
could be served? And around Inigo 
Jones’s church and his sadly con- 
stricted garden square there might be 
a residential enclave on the human 
scale, with more trees and flowers and 
living vegetation to replace the dead 
vegetables that now mock the pre- 
cinct’s name. 


* 


SIR CECIL WEIR, KcCMG, KBE 


‘“Wee Cecil’’, as he was affection- 
ately called in Scotland, was a highly 
distinguished business man (and for a 
time civil servant) who did much for 
this country and in the international 
economic field in war and peace. His 
death on 30 October robs the town 
and country planning movement 
also of a greatly valued supporter, 
since he had taken part in the move- 
ment in Scotland and England and 
had for many years been a member of 
the Council of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. 

At the time of his death he was 
Chairman of International Com- 
puters and Tabulators Ltd, which 
has one of the largest factories in 
Letchworth, and a member of the 
British Transport Commission, while 
he retained an interest in other com- 


panies, including the leather business 
long associated with his family in 
Glasgow. He was knighted in 1938 
for his leading part in the Empire 
Exhibition in Glasgow. Subsequently 
he held many very important posi- 
tions in the Industrial and Export 
Council, the Central Commission for 
Germany, and the Dollar Exports 
Board, and he was for some years 
head of the U.K. delegation to the 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

He will be remembered in our own 
circle not only for the encouragement 
he gave on both sides of the Border to 
the dispersal policy but also for his 
unassuming and kindly personality. 

His wife died in an accident in 
1958. Our sympathy goes to his son 
and daughter. 
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NATIONAL PARKS: 


39! 


HOPES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


A vigorous appraisal by the Hon. Secretary of a branch of theCPRE 
of the present administration of the national parks, with some con- 


structive proposals for improvement. 


by ETHEL HAYTHORNTHWAITE 


last war evoked a keener re- 

cognition of this era’s mistakes 
and a renewed impulse to set them 
right. One of these was the realiza- 
tion of the ruin of much of this island’s 
natural beauty and a determination 
to save what remained. The urge to 
set up national parks came at a vital 
moment and in the nick of time. 

There were with us then the giants 
of the countryside movement, such 
as H. H. Symonds, Patrick Aber- 
crombie, and John Dower; and the 
Hobhouse Committee on National 
Parks, appointed in 1945, included 
persons from all parts of England and 
Wales with a knowledge of and pas- 
sion for their country which could 
hardly have been equalled since. 

It was an unforgettable experience 
to serve on that committee. Its chair- 
man, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, had a 
lifelong experience of local govern- 
ment and, though the ripest in years, 
he was inexorable in his demand for 
work. John Dower’s zeal and master- 
ly grasp of his subject are well known: 
the rest, from the Lakes, Wales, Dart- 
moor, and so forth, seemed to bring 
the background of those glories to the 
deliberations. 


Tis IMMENSE upheaval of the 


The Promise of National Parks 


Ten national parks now rise out of 
the troubled seas of town and country 
planning. They offer a promise of 
safe-keeping for planning standards 
at their best: places where not only 
landscape in its wild beauty can be 


secured against other than evolution- 
ary change, but where the more so- 
phisticated landscapes of town and 
village and farmland can be changed 
to suit changing needs without break- 
ing their essential relation to the 
locality. 

That there should be anything un- 
certain about the outcome of national 
parks may seem surprising. Yet one is 
obliged to use conditional phrases in 
recording the achievement of the Na- 
tional Parks Commission, or remark- 
ing on the future of national parks, 
not through any failing on the part 
of the commission, but because of the 
way in which they and the local park 
authorities are hobbled and hamper- 
ed by ill-devised administrative ar- 
rangements and by lack of funds. 

Left to themselves, the national 
park authorities might be expected 
to keep a generally high standard of 
landscape control, even though they 
had to do it like some faithful old 
pensioner gardener, limping around 
on crutches with little money for tools 
or plants. But there are economic 
movements at work in England and 
Wales, inimical to the interests of na- 
tional parks, which will not allow the 
National Parks Commission and its 
boards to tend with uninterrupted 
care, or ensure the peace necessary 
for, the creative maintenance of these 
beautiful regions. 

These economic movements have 
a virility springing from the single- 
ness of purpose of their promoters. 
They are, moreover, harnessed with 
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Esso Petroleum Company Ltd 


Esso Refinery at Milford Haven in the Pembrokeshire National Park. 


such light curbs that they are allow- 
ed to run full gallop, counter to every 
interest other than their own. It is 
therefore vital, in order to obtain a 
balance in planning and a sufficient 
security for national parks, that the 
National Parks Commission should 
be endowed with equal powers. 


Some Notable Losses 


There have already been notable 
losses in national parks through the 
assault of these unbalanced and exi- 
gent forces. For example: a television 
station at North Hessary Tor on 
Dartmoor; an oil refinery and ore- 
stocking yard on the Pembrokeshire 
coast; a ballistic missile early-warn- 
ing station at Fylingdales. The most 
significant of such losses—because its 
promoters and supporters attempt a 
social justification for the devastation 
it is causing—is the nuclear power 
station at Trawsfynydd in the Snow- 
donia National Park. There were two 
remarkable things about this project: 
the failure of the locally appointed 


guardians of the park to examine its 
nature in full, let alone to challenge 
it, and the readiness with which so 
many sought to accommodate it. The 
submission of Professor J. S. Allen, 
the president of the Town Planning 
Institute, at the public inquiry in 
February 1958 when he supported 
the project, drew a remark from 
Colonel Buchanan, the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government in- 
spector, that he had come close to 
saying that every national park 
should have a nuclear power station 
as part of its attractions. Bishop 
Haigh, the chairman of the Merion- 
eth branch of the CPRW, not con- 
tent with registering an enforced 
neutrality, went to the lengths of com- 
plaining that the objectors, among 
whom were the National Parks Com- 
mission and the Standing Committee 
on National Parks, were ‘“‘a little un- 
fair when considering the national 
interest and that they did not seem to 
realize the need for obtaining elec- 
tricity and obtaining it quickly.” 
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Given a genuine need for new em- 
ployment locally (actually the whole 
unemployed in Merioneth then total- 
led 388) and a menacing power of 
local opinion, it is understandable 
that local organs of administration 
and so forth should falter in opposing 
anything so immediately lucrative as 
the construction of a £60-million 
power station. But it does not explain 
the active support given by those 
whose objects or principles were dia- 
metrically opposed to it. This may 
be attributed to the success of the 
electrical industry in selling the idea 
that the provision of power was more 
important than the integrity of na- 
tional parks, or with even more sur- 
prising success that it could be per- 
petrated without undue loss of ame- 
nity. “‘. . . it depends on where the 
viewer stands and there are many 
places to stand in this valley.’’ Thus 
spake the electrical engineer who had 
been appointed inspector of the public 
inquiry into the Trawsfynydd pro- 
ject. 


Electric Power 


Power of all kinds has a centripetal 
attraction for roving intellects, and 
the electrical industry exhibits power 
in every way, including that of an 
immense concentration of money. 
Thus—in spite of the obvious wide- 
spread damage to open country, and 
the industrial benefit lost by placing 
power stations where their waste heat 
cannot be used—architects, town 
planners, landscape architects, even 
countryside preservers have com- 
peted to seek dialectical accommoda- 
tion for these misconceptions instead 
of laying bare their horrifying effects. 
In the opinion of the writer, who was 
a member of the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee, the very notion that outrages 
in national parks such as those re- 
ferred to might be tolerated by any 
government would, to that committee, 
have been deemed incredible, and 
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they might well have withdrawn their 
services. 


David before Goliath? 


In meeting Mammon so massively 
accoutred, the national park admin- 
istration has all the appearance of 
David before Goliath, but without 
sling or stone. The plight of the de- 
fence is at last being recognized and 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has given hope that the 
National Parks Act might be amend- 
ed. He foreshadowed the likelihood 
of such amendments at the annual 
conference of national park authori- 
ties at Bakewell in 1959. If he intends 
better to arm the national park auth- 
orities for battles ahead, he might do 
worse than return to the recommen- 
dations of the Hobhouse Committee. 
The cardinal principles accepted by 
that committee were that the local 
administration of national parks 
should be unified and predominantly 
national in character, and that there 
should be sufficient funds available 
for the effective defence and manage- 
ment of each national park and each 
“area of outstanding natural beauty”’ 
—known as AONB. These principles 
were not accepted and still remain 
unadopted. As was foreseen by the 
Hobhouse Committee, it has been the 
predominantly local nature of the 
administration which has _ under- 
mined the purposeful discharge of 
the National Parks Act. Each nation- 
al park authority, in its own way, has 
flouted the National Parks Commis- 
sion’s advice in order to accommo- 
date the demands of local electors. 
The Dartmoor Committee approved 
a television mast on North Hessary 
Tor; the Lakes Board overhead elec- 
tricity lines in Langdale; the Pem- 
brokeshire Committee an oil refinery 
at Milford Haven; the North Yorks. 
Moors Committee a ballistic missile 
early-warning station at Fylingdales; 
the Snowdonia Advisory Board the 
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Trawsfynydd nuclear power station; 
the Peak Board (by the casting vote 
of the chairman who was also chair- 
man of the county highways com- 
mittee) a ruinous “‘by-pass” through 
Bakewell. All these decisions were 
against the advice of the National 
Parks Commission. 


Dominance by Local Interests 


To add to the difficulties of genu- 
ine national park administration, the 
local dominance in national parks 
covering more than one county is 
subdivided into county splinters, so 
that, for example, not merely shall 
Snowdonia’s local interests come be- 
fore that of the nation, but the inter- 
ests of Merionethshire, Caernarvon- 
shire, and Denbighshire shall come 
before that of Snowdonia. The pro- 
tection of the beauty of England and 
Wales, and indeed of Scotland, is the 
business of the British people and 
should not be dependent on local 
politics. 

The Hobhouse recommendations 
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—and it should be remembered that 
no one more than Sir Arthur Hob- 
house understood the importance of 
local government—were that there 
should be an equal number of local 
and national representatives on na- 
tional park committees, with a chair- 
man appointed by the National 
Parks Commission. They also re- 
commended that all national parks 
should have a unified administration, 
and the National Parks Act expressly 
provides for this as a norm. However, 
under special circumstances and for secur- 
ing efficient administration—so runs the 
Act—the Minister may allow other 
forms of administration. This device 
has been used by successive Minis- 
ters, following extreme local pressure, 
to bring into being divided adminis- 
tration: in Snowdonia, the Yorkshire 
Dales, and so forth. As by no stretch 
of imagination was this designed in 
order to secure efficient administra- 
tion, these anomalous set-ups should 
now be reconstituted in accordance 
with the Act, as joint planning boards. 


Nuclear power station under construction at Trawsfynydd, Merionethshire, scheduled to 
come into operation in 1964. 
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Single-county parks suffer from un- 
due dominance by their county coun- 


cils, and also by their delegation of 


powers to the county district councils. 
The Act should be amended to give 
autonomy in planning control, and 
the right to precept for a rate to all 
single-county park committees. ‘The 
delegation of powers to district coun- 
cils should also be strictly limited. 


Need for Exchequer Grant 


Money to carry out the declared 
policy of the National Parks Com- 
mission was very carefully consider- 
ed by the Hobhouse Committee. A 
National Parks Commission without 
money is a commission without due 
power and so it has proved over the 
last ten years. ‘Ten million pounds, or 
thereabouts, for capital works in na- 
tional parks and £750,000 per annum 
for expenditure or revenue account 
was the prescription of the Hobhouse 
Committee. Money has lost value 
since 1947, when the committee sub- 
mitted their report, but their figures 
still provide a sound basis for the 
financing of national parks. Com- 
pared with London County Council’s 
expenditure on parks and open 
spaces, which last year rose to 
£2,211,043, this is a very modest 
outlay. It is important if the local 
committees and boards are to be uni- 
fied, and have a national bias, that 
they should not rely on local rates 
for paying their staff. It should there- 
fore be written into any amendment 
of the Act that the payment for the 
administration of national parks will 
be eligible for exchequer grant. 

Broadly, these suggestions, I be- 
lieve, embrace what is needed to en- 
able our national parks organization 


to function. There are a number of 


minor amendments to the Act need- 
ed for the smoother working of the 
commission and the local boards and 
committees, which have already been 
recommended to the Minister by 
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many organizations, including the 
commission in their annual report 
for 1958. The more important of 
these, perhaps, were those to em- 
power the commission to purchase or 
approve the purchase of land for its 
preservation and enhancement; to 
allow a more extensive employment 
of wardens; and to defray the extra 
cost of building private houses and 
farms to the high standard required 
in national parks. All such amend- 
ments are now consequent on giving 
the commission money to further a 
unified policy throughout national 
park authorities, and setting up local 
administrations so constituted that 
these will give prior consideration to 
their duty under the National Parks 
Act. There remains the vital need to 
extend the scope of the Act to Scot- 
land, which is suffering increasing 
and dreadful damage without any 
real check. 


| Foreign Languages 
HELP INVITED 


WW: RECEIVE many books and periodi- 
cals on town planning, housing, and 
related subjects in many languages, 
including French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and 
Chinese. Often these contain informa- 
tion, ideas, plans, and photographs 

of interest to British workers and 
students in the same fields. 

Access to or loans of such publica- 
tions would be offered to readers 
familiar with any of these languages 
and with planning affairs if in return 
they would inform us of points of 
interest in them and, when 
appropriate, supply brief 

summaries or extracts. 


Arrangements should be made with the Editor, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
28 King Street, London, WC2 
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GLASGOW’S PLAN UNDER REVIEW: 
AN IMPRESSIONIST SKETCH 
The intractability of the problem of Glasgow’ s over-population and 


the necessity for increased dispersal to new towns and smaller country 
towns are clearly brought out in this study of the city’s revised plan. 


LASGOW CORPORATION have 

fi now produced their proposals 

for the quinquennial review 

of their plan, and a public inquiry 

and decision by the Secretary of 

State for Scotland will follow in due 
course. 

The survey and written statement 
are difficult documents for a non- 
professional, but the gist of the mat- 
ter may be found in chapter 15 of the 
survey. 


The Task 


The first impression must be of the 
fearful magnitude of the task and of 
the courage of corporation and staff 
attempting to face it. Worn-out un- 
hygienic housing, overcrowding in 
the streets and of streets upon the 
ground over most of the centre of the 
city, a “‘tenuous green belt’’, a ring 
of towns touching or almost touching 
the city boundaries, and the river 
which has made Glasgow but is a 
major obstacle to the circulation of 
modern traffic—these basic con- 
ditions are carried forward from the 
earlier plan. So are the broad outlines 
of proposed comprehensive develop- 
ment (reaching far into the future 
beyond 1980) of areas amounting in 
aggregate to some five square miles, 
the greater part of nineteenth-century 
working-class Glasgow, lying mainly 
along the river and along the Cow- 
caddens—Maryhill radius. A helpful 
change in the situation since the 
earlier plan is the reduction in the 
crowding of persons per room in 
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the slums (achieved by the housing 
schemes and by the new towns) ; but 
even so, “‘in spite of the fact that much 
of this redevelopment will incorporate 
multi-storey blocks, it will be possible 
generally to rehouse only some 40 per 
cent of the existing population in any 
given area,” 


Overspill the Prerequisite 


The major difference in the revised 
plan as now presented is the frank and 
full recognition of overspill as the 
essential prerequisite for redevelop- 
ment. Chapters 14 and 15 of the 
survey make clear that, of all the long 
lovely procession of rejuvenated com- 
munities fore-visioned in the written 
statement, most must remain a dream 
until large-scale overspill makes them 
a realistic possibility. 

‘The corporation’s redevelopment 
programme for the 1960 to 1980 
period is aimed at rehousing 100,000 
families from the central areas, and 
the overspill which will be created 
by these operations will be approxi- 
mately 60,000 families, involving in 
all probability at least 200,000 people. 
This is not the whole of the story. . .” 

Unless these houses can be pro- 
vided in overspill reception areas 
outside Glasgow, “‘rehousing within 
the city can proceed only on a very 
diminished scale’. 


Plan of Campaign 

Such is the background. Assuming 
for the moment adequate overspill, 
what is the plan of campaign ? ‘“The 
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campaign in the 1960-80 period 
should be centred on the redevelop- 
ment of twenty-nine comprehensive 
development areas and on the traffic 
proposals for the central area.” 
These are the subjects which fill the 
written statement. 


Inner Ring Road 


As to the congested traffic, an 
inner ring road—‘‘an urban motor- 
way”’—is planned and “should if 
possible be completed within ten 
years”. The crucial difficulty, as in 
London and Liverpool, is the river 
with its docks. The inner ring road 
demands a bridge below the present 
ones, up-river from the Whiteinch 
tunnel now in construction. The 
Clyde Trust have intimated opposi- 
tion because of the docks. This will 
be one of the great arguments at the 
inquiry, both sides having an over- 
whelming case. 


Comprehensive Development Areas 


In the comprehensive develop- 
ment areas generally the net density 
proposed for housing is 150 rooms per 
acre. “Rather high,” the corpora- 
tion might say; ‘‘but what are we to 
do?” Gorbals is the first area on the 
list, and reconstruction has begun. If 
any reader laughs at the thought of a 
new and beautiful Gorbals, let him 
or her make a pilgrimage to the little 
bit of New Gorbals just north of the 
old burying ground—closely built, 
but colourful, kindly, various, with 
tiny bits of green well kept, the in- 
habitants with a gleam of pride in 
their eyes. I heard of this Gorbals 
scheme first from a schoolgirl at 
the Scottish TCPA’s exhibition last 
winter. ‘““They’ve begun in the Gor- 
balsk—my auntie has one of the 
houses and it’s lovely!’ South-west 
from this scheme there remain the 
black hard streets of the Gorbals 
Story; will the little paradise beside 
them sharpen their impatience? 
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Northwards from the scheme, to- 
wards the river, the multi-storey 
tenements are going up which make 
the target figure of 150 rooms per 
acre possible of attainment; will they 
be as likeable as the first development 
when time has softened their strange- 
ness? There will soon be experience 
to show. In Royston, formerly Garn- 
gad, in the north-east of the city, in 
partial isolation amid a tangle of 
railway lines plus a canal, three great 
towers of twenty storeys have now 
sprung up on a cleared site. They are 
not, at the time of writing, internally 
finished or occupied. When they are, 
they will be—socially—a test, tried 
out under severe conditions. ‘You 
may not fancy twenty storeys,’ the 
corporation might say, “‘and they’re 
expensive to build and keep—but 
what else can we do?” 


“Green Belt” 


A subject not emphasized in the 
documents, not appearing in the in- 
dex, is the green belt, now a feature 
of Government planning policy. A 
sentence in chapter 15 of the survey 
mentions ‘‘the tenuous green belt” 
which ‘‘it is desirable to maintain so 
far as is possible”. Had there been a 
separate section under this head it 
might well have begun ‘‘Glasgow’s 
‘green belt’ is not a belt, but a broken 
string with three sizeable green 
beads’. The ‘“‘beads” are (1) Sum- 
merston in the north, between Bears- 
den and Bishopbriggs; (2) Darnley 
in the south-west, between Barrhead 
and Thornliebank, beyond the close- 
built scheme of South Nitshill; and 
(3) the eastern areas towards Coat- 
bridge. Surprising as it may seem at 
the present stage in planning history, 
the revised plan proposes to build 
houses (after 1965) over great parts 
of Summerston and Darnley and to 
leave the eastern areas undefined for 
the present—that is, available later, 
if so resolved, for industry or housing. 
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To these proposals TCPA Scottish 
Section have felt compelled to inti- 
mate opposition. Glasgow has far too 
little green belt for all green belt pur- 
poses to refresh the bodies and spirits 
of the citizens. It is the policy of the 
Government particularly to preserve 
green spaces between towns, to keep 
them distinct, not merged in a huge 
formless mass. Anyone visiting Sum- 
merston or Darnley or the eastern 
areas and looking out at the surround- 
ings may realize the preciousness of 
these green spaces and the opportuni- 
ties for an improving landlord or 
corporation, if the lands can be sure 
of remaining green. (Uncertainty is a 
blight.) Darnley has a special interest 
as lying at the outer end of the won- 
derful ‘‘green wedge” which pene- 
trates far into Glasgow on the south- 
west, thanks to the late Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell; Summerston has 
a special interest as an opening from 
teeming north Glasgow towards the 
Roman Wall and the fine country 
beyond the boundary. As for the 
eastern areas, according to the late 
Sir John Mann, at the time when these 
were surrendered by Lanarkshire 
to Glasgow, it was understood that 
they would be used as a green belt 
between industrial communities. 

‘After all,” the corporation might 
say, ““what can we do? We are driven 
by necessity.” 


Back to Overspill 


In fact the whole of the revised plan 
can be read as a cry for the process 
of overspill to be strengthened and 
accelerated. The slums cannot be left 
as they are. The plan is forced in 
strange directions in the effort to fit in 
the greatest possible number of people 
on the least possible ground. (It may 
be noted that the same pressure is now 
also telling dangerously on the new 
towns; East Kilbride is asked to ac- 
cept 75,000 instead of 50,000 as its 


ultimate population figure.) Relief 
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to the pressure is not only necessary 
but terribly urgent. Therefore the 
key passage of the whole survey is the 
conclusion of chapter 14: ‘‘It is clear 
that at the most optimistic estimates 
and assuming all agreements [with 
local authorities and new towns] are 
fulfilled to the limit, there would 
appear to be a potential solution to 
only approximately half the total 
overspill problem confronting Glas- 
gow during the next twenty years. 

“In these circumstances there is 
the strongest possible argument for 
the establishment now of at least one 
other new town if the 1960 to 1980 
overspill programmes to be realized.” 

This is not to belittle or exclude 
other methods—methods of allevia- 
tion. All are needed. No doubt private 
persons could use the plumbing grants 
available and much bright paint to 
improve some of the older property 
(now less crowded and less smoky than 
before) so as to carry it through years 
of waiting. The corporation are re- 
vising their housing applications list 
and might perhaps put on pressure 
to ensure the fullest use of the ac- 
commodation in the older housing 
schemes whence families have scat- 
tered ? But overspill, large and soon, 
remains the key, and the key is in the 
hand of the Secretary of State. 

The reception areas, distributed 
throughout Scotland, have responded 
almost surprisingly well to the Town 
Development Act and are credited 
with a “‘potential’”’ provision of 16,620 
houses for Glasgow families (from 
forty-one local authorities). The three 
new towns are credited with 14,800 
plus. But the need is for an estimated 
60,000 and especially for speed. 

The Scottish Town Development 
Act is a valuable instrument for 
spreading the population more widely 
through many relatively small move- 
ments. It has for instance success- 
fully settled 125 Glasgow families in 
Haddington. Much is to be hoped 
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from it, but it moves slowly and little 
by little. The machinery of the New 
Towns Act has proved itself capable 


of large-scale speedy relocation of 


industry and population—partly for 
financial reasons, partly because the 
new town corporations and staffs are 
chosen for the purpose and have one 
main thing to do. Speed comes easier 
with that machinery. 

Government speakers have repeat- 
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edly said that a fourth new town in 
Scotland is not ruled out at the proper 
time. The Glasgow revised plan ap- 
pears to demonstrate that the proper 
time is now. 

Postscript: November brings the 
happy news of agreement “in prin- 
ciple” to a fourth new town for Scot- 
land. Which month will bring the still 
more welcome intimation of choice of 
a site and intention to designate ? 


Congress on Photogrammetry 


HE RECENT Ninth Internation- 

al Congress of Photogrammetry, 

which took place in London for 

a fortnight in September under the 

patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
is of interest to town planners. 

The congress was organized jointly 
by the Royal Institute of Chartered 
Surveyors, the Photogrammetic Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, and the British 
Committee of the International So- 
ciety for Photogrammetry. About a 
thousand delegates attended, and the 
congress was supported by photo- 
graphic manufacturers, aerial survey 
firms, and instrument makers from 
home and overseas. Other bodies, 
such as the Ordnance Survey, also 
helped to make it a success. 


Photogrammetry is the science of 


map-making and interpretation by 
means of the camera, and nowadays 
invariably means an airborne camera. 

These congresses take place every 
four years, and are a major event in 
the world of aerial survey and map 
interpretation. Some of the special- 


ized journals, such as the journal of 


the Swedish Land Surveyors and 
“Photogrammetria”’, the Interna- 
tional Association’s journal, have 
issued special numbers in connection 
with the Ninth Congress. The many 
papers presented to the congress 
covered photographic materials, 
cameras, techniques, interpretation 
methods, and mathematical formu- 


lae used. Considerable strides were 
shown in applying electronic com- 
puters to the complicated equipment 
already used in photo-interpretation. 

Maps are fundamental to town and 
country planning, and these techni- 
ques make it possible to draw them up 
in inaccessible areas with little effort, 
and to produce maps anywhere much 
more rapidly than by ground surveys. 
These techniques can be used for 
planning roads and railways, map- 
ping the spread of urbanization, and 
so on. They have also been used for 
accurately surveying historic build- 
ings and producing measured draw- 
ings of them. This method has been 
used by the Historic Buildings Record 
in the United States, and more spec- 
tacularly to record ancient Egyptian 
monuments due to be submerged by 
the Nile when the Aswan Dam is 
built. Examples of photogrammetic 
techniques of interest to town plan- 
ning, which were mentioned in 
papers, include a survey of the site of 
Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil, and 
a survey to ascertain (very accurately 
as it proved) a suitable source for 
gravel for the concrete to be used in 
the Indian new town of Chandigarh. 
A very novel application reported by 
the French delegation was the use of 
aerial survey to build up a picture of 
the flow and intensity of road traffic 
in Paris and other French cities. 

G. D. M. B. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











First Garden City Ltd 

It is sad to see the famous company 
that founded Letchworth in 1903 on 
the honourable impulse of combining 
private enterprise with a great public 
purpose now threatened, through a 
‘take-over’? move, with having to 
abandon the last of its distinctive 
fundamental principles. 

With open eyes, and _ inspired 
largely by social motives, the original 
shareholders subscribed their capital 
on the express understanding that the 
garden city estate was to be developed 
as a single unit under the leasehold 
system, that their dividends were to 
be limited to 5 per cent per annum 
(cumulative), that on winding up 
their repayment was to be limited to 
110 per cent, that all surpluses of 
profit and increment were to be used 
for the benefit of the town or its in- 
habitants, and that ultimately the es- 
tate was to be transferred to the local 
authority or some other suitable pub- 
lic body. Later purchasers of shares of 
course acquired them on the same 
conditions. 

First Garden City’s foundation 
principles were restated for over fifty 
years (up to 1956) in innumerable 
booklets and propaganda matter in- 
viting business firms and residents to 
settle in and invest in the town, and it 
cannot be doubted that they were a 
factor in inducing many of them to do 
so. 
But when the company had attain- 
ed financial success, successively the 
limits on the shareholders’ interests in 
the land-value increment and surplus 
profits were unilaterally abandoned 
by the company, despite opposition 
by the Letchworth Urban District 


Council, many residents, and a big 
minority of conscientious sharehold- 
ers. Rather surprisingly, in view of the 
long and consistent publicity given 
to the “‘bargain”’ with the town, the 
company had, under company law, 
the power to take these steps; but, as 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence said at the 
company meeting in 1956, ethically 
they were in doing so acting in a man- 
ner “contrary to the great traditions 
of the City of London’. 

The effect of the removal in 1956 of 
the dividend limit, coupled with a 
contemporaneous free issue of shares, 
is that the shareholders are now re- 
ceiving the equivalent of 18 per cent 
on their former holdings instead of 5 
per cent. And now a group that has 
acquired a substantial number of 
shares is pressing the company to res- 
cind a resolution of 1949 reaffirming 
the intention that ultimately the 
estate should be transferred to a body 
representing the town. A resolution 
to this effect was defeated by a nar- 
row majority at a recent shareholders’ 
meeting. But the group is returning to 
the attack with an offer to preference 
shareholders of a premium, in the 
hope ofsecuring an effective majority. 

Letchworth is world-famous, and 
its demonstration of the town-plan- 
ning and economic advantages of 
large-scale ownership has had, and 
still is having, vast influence, re- 
sounding to its prestige and that of 
Britain as pioneers in the principle of 
new towns and comprehensive de- 
velopment. The case is one where the 
Government should step in, either by 
taking the town over under the New 
Towns Act, as Lord Silkin proposed 
in 1949, or by giving facilities to the 
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company and/or the Letchworth 
UDC to promote a Parliamentary 
Bill to ensure the future of the town as 
a unified estate under some form of 
public or trust ownership. 

The town and its inhabitants have 
suffered grievously by the loss of the 
surplus profits and increments of 
value to date. They ought not to be 
allowed to suffer the loss of character 
and of long-term further increments 
of value that would be involved in 
the complete commercialization and 
probable break-up of the estate. 


St Andrew’s Summer School 


The Town and Country Planning 
Summer School, founded in 1933 by 
the late Dr Thomas Adams, attracts 
year by year 400 planners, local gov- 
ernment councillors, and students, 
and has become a most valuable in- 
strument for stimulating and broad- 
ening professional and administrative 
minds. This year’s session at St 
Andrew’s University, Scotland, a de- 
lightful centre for the purpose, proved 
of not less than usual interest. The 
papers by Dr Mark Abrams on 
“Social Aspects of Leisure” and by 
Mr Robert Grieve on “Regional 
Planning Problems of Clydeside”’ 
were highly illuminating, that by 
Mr Bryan Anstey on ‘‘Land Values”’ 
spirited and characteristic, and that 
by Mr L. Hugh Wilson on “‘Cumber- 
nauld: a High Density New Town” 
as capable as it was, in our view, 
wrong-headed and dangerous for the 
future popularity of the new town 
principle. 

A very bright spot in the week was 
the musical review satirizing plan- 
ning and planners, written and pro- 
duced by Mr F. Humphreys-Edwards 
of the Planning Section of the Scot- 
tish Department of Health. He had 
fitted very witty verses to an admir- 
ably chosen selection of old tunes. We 
hope for his permission to print one 
or two of his pieces in a later issue. 
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Mr J. W. R. Adams was elected 
president in succession to the late Sir 
George Pepler—a very appropriate 
appointment in view of his relation- 
ship to the founder of the School and 
the many years of work he has given 
to it as chairman of the organizing 
committee. 


Another Commons Debate 


In the House of Commons debate 
on rents (in November 1960) several 
speakers showed consciousness of the 
inseparability of housing from plan- 
ning policy. Hansard of that date 
should be required reading for plan- 
ners. Among many other interesting 
points made was one by Mr W. F. 
Deedes forecasting a significant in- 
crease in the number of two-house 
families having a dwelling in a big 
city and a cottage for summer and 
week-ends in the country. We see this 
as a consequence of excessive densities 
in cities. It is important in connection 
with the resistance often encountered 
to planned dispersal schemes on agri- 
cultural land. There can be a boom- 
erang effect when you compress peo- 
ple too rigorously. 


USSR Tour in Pictures 


At a reunion of members of TCPA 
touring parties on 11 November, in- 
cluding many who took part in the 
visit to the Soviet Union in June 1960, 
a colour film by Mr S. H. Baker, 
MBE, Deputy Planning Officer for 
West Sussex, was shown, and proved 
a pleasant reminder of the sights and 
incidents of the tour. Some excellent 
colour slides by Mr Baker and Mr W. 
Wexler also proved of great interest— 
those by Mr Baker of the State 
Circus and of Moscow by night being 
of outstanding quality. 

Announcements were made of the 
arrangements for the holiday-study 
tour in Czechoslovakia in May 1961, 
for which a number of bookings have 
already been received. 
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The Religion of ‘Research P 


Ti 

*‘Surely, Mr Chairman, we know Something already ?’’—Plaintive remark of in 
a Member of the Barlow Royal Commission, 1938. W 

You rash reformers who assume that various things are wrong, pel 
And rush to put them right because your feelings are so strong; ne: 


Who take for granted slums are vile and streets and tubes are crammed,} qj; 
And want the cities opened out and in-migration dammed; 
Your hunches you reiterate like parrots on a perch; 
But what can anybody know without profound Research ? N 
Research! Research! The watchword is Research. 
For no one knows what’s good or bad unless we’ve had Research. | sw 


by 

The mass-demand for private cars your thinking may mislead: to 
It could be just a fashion, not a deep desire or need. Le 
‘ ; é ; ; In 

The whims of rich directors may be spreading to their clerks, abs 
Who might use public transport if we charged enough for parks. tra 
Are cars a passing snobbery or a mighty driving urge ? ler 
I’ve not a clue, and nor have you—the subject needs Research. Th 
Research! Research! We must have more Research. 

For no opinion’s worth a pin until there’s been Research. MP 
Beware when social surveys show foreseeable results, a 
And just confirm the common sense of Covent Garden cults! Sy: 
Conclusions almost obvious are likely to be vain: ha 
Take care to shove them on the shelf and start Research again! , 
Never abandon hope that novel concepts will emerge; cos 
For Life is short, but Art is long—and longer still Research! tra 
Research! Research! Continue with Research! po) 

For none can ever finalize the findings of Research. i 

C 

The ignorance of persons housed is proved by public polls: be 
They always ask for garden space—the poor bewildered souls! pre 
It’s possible they overlook that digging is a bind sar 
And living in a lofty roost more restful and refined. ec 
Accepting what they think they think, you leave them in the lurch— thr 
For how can people know their wants who haven’t done Research ? = 
Research! Research! The crying need’s Research! a 

For Nobody knows Anything in the absence of Research! mu 
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PLANNING AND THE MOTOR VEHICLE 


The Town and Country Planning Association’s National Confer- 
ence on “‘Planning and the Motor Vehicle’, at Church House, 
Westminster, on 18-19 October 1960 was attended by about 700 
persons, many of them representatives of local authorities and bust- 
ness interests. This article summarizes the papers* and ensuing 


discussions. 


R B. J. COLLINS, in the chair 
M at the first session of the con- 
ference, remarked upon the 
swiftness of the changes brought about 
by the motor vehicle. This promised 
to be one of the most constructive 
conferences held by the Association. 
Indeed, the urgency of its subject had 
already brought town planners and 
traffic engineers together on the prob- 
lems of urban planning. 


The National Road System 


The first speaker, Mr John Hay, 
mP, Parliamentary Secretary, Minis- 
try of Transport, began his address on 
“The Planning of the National Road 
System’? by showing how, from hap- 
hazard beginnings, we have now 
achieved a national system of metho- 
dically classified roads, paid for ac- 
cording to their importance by cen- 
tral and local funds. For its size and 
population Britain has the most ex- 
tensive road network in the world, but 
though plenty of roads exist not all are 
up to modern standards or needs. 

The national road system aims to 
provide “‘the modern highways neces- 
sary to a highly developed industrial 
economy. This means a system of 
through routes, with adequate con- 
nections to the principal centres of 
population; and urban roads which 
can handle smoothly the traffic which 
must use them.” Thus there are two 


* The complete papers may be had from 


| the Association, post free, 45. 


by JOAN V. AUCOTT 


facets of national road planning, the 
national system and regional systems. 
The raison d’étre of the former is 
through traffic though regional and 
local traffic is carried too. The latter 
—the regional routes—form patterns 
based on population centres, but are 
linked to the through routes. The 
present motorways are intended 
‘“‘where possible, to meet both nation- 
al and regional needs’’. For example, 
motorways being built round Bir- 
mingham as part of the national sys- 
tem will also be “‘an integral part of 
the route pattern of the conurba- 
tion”, 


Road Capacity and Traffic Increase 


The basis for road plans, Mr Hay 
continued, is traffic requirement. In- 
formation comes from traffic counts 
continually being made by the Minis- 
try of Transport and the Road Re- 
search Laboratory. Census informa- 
tion taken on trunk and class 1 roads 
in August 1954 has been kept up to 
date. The rate of growth in traffic has 
been 7 per cent per annum up to 1958, 
but 12 per cent between 1958 and 
1959; if the latter rate is maintained, 
estimates of future traffic “‘will once 
again need drastic revision”. Since 
the larger slow-moving vehicles re- 
duce the carriageway capacity of a 
road, crude vehicle mileage is not 
the best measure for planning future 
capacity; a weighted vehicle-mileage 
figure is used, heavy vehicles, buses 
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Buses, cars, commercial vehicles, and pedestrians in Piccadilly Circus. 


and coaches are counted as three 
“passenger car units’, other motor 
vehicles as one and bicycles as a half. 
As cars and motor-cycles have been 
increasing faster than heavy vehicles, 
the passenger car unit index has not 
risen as fast as the vehicle-mileage 
index—5 per cent as opposed to 7 per 
cent. An annual traffic growth factor 
of 5 per cent compound seems to be 
in line with most recent estimates of 
future growth of the use of motor 
vehicles in this country. Of course the 
traffic is not spread evenly; half the 
total vehicle mileage is done in non- 
built-up areas. Glanville and Smeed 
estimate also that 25 per cent of all 
traffic on all roads is carried on 1 per 
cent of road mileage. 

Origin and destination surveys, 
such as the joint survey of Oxford 
traffic published last year, take the 
picture further. A detailed survey of 
the mile-by-mile capacity of trunk 
roads is almost complete. The Road 
Research Laboratory has evolved a 
formula for calculating rates of return 
for alternative improvements. In the 


conurbations a regional approach has 
been necessary; the London County 
Council covers the whole county, and 
elsewhere the Ministry of Transport 
has invited the formation of conurba- 
tion highway committees to draw up 
a co-ordinated programme for the 
next twenty years. “Indeed, it is be- 
coming apparent that in the most 
heavily inhabited and trafficked lo- 
calities, nothing less than the regional 
planning of highways will suffice.” 


Five Projects in Five Years 


The immediate problem is how, in 
the light of all this information, to 
select “for first improvement or new 
construction those roads which con- 
tinuously carry the heaviest traffic’. 
Preference has been given “‘to those 
routes which will benefit the eco- 
nomy’”’. This criterion led to selection 
of the “‘five major projects” to be sub- 
stantially completed in the next five 
years: 

1. Modernization of the Great North 

Road. 


2. A motorway from London to Bir- 
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mingham and thence to Lanca- 
shire. 

3. Improvement of access from Lon- 
don to the Channel ports, includ- 
ing a motorway by-pass of the 
Medway towns. 

4. Anew road between the Midlands 
and South Wales, incorporating 
the northern section of a Birming- 
ham-Bristol motorway. 

5. Amotorway from London to South 
Wales via the Severn Bridge. 
While traffic requirement is their 

principal criterion, national road 
plans also aim to smooth out danger 
points and bottlenecks, schemes often 
unspectacular but adding up to a sig- 
nificant total. A third aim is the easing 
of urban congestion. In the future in- 
creasing attention and resources must 
be devoted to this end, and the first 
step, taken last July, was the an- 
nouncement that £150 millions is to 
be spent in the next five years on 
classified roads—mainly in urban 
areas. The primary responsibility for 
planning and carrying out road 
works lies with the highway authori- 
ties who are often also local planning 
authorities, although their rate of 
working is controlled by the Ministry 
of Transport. 


Highways and the Urban Pattern 


Highway developments demanded 
by the present-day use of the motor- 
car have become “a very large factor 
in determining the pattern of urban 
development’’. The pace of new work 
is quickening, and once built, the new 
road will be there for many years. 
Therefore expert and continuous 
study of urban roads and “their im- 
plications for the urban environment” 
is urgent if we are to “evolve a design 
for living in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century”’. 

Turning to the technique of road 
planning Mr Hay attached great 
importance to the inclusion of road 
proposals in development plans and 


405 
reviews, particularly now that the 
rate of road development is increas- 
ing; the process begins with informal 
discussion between county surveyor 
and divisional road engineer, con- 
tinues with consultation of other re- 
gional and local authorities and cul- 
minates in approval of the develop- 
ment plan by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government after further 
consultation with the Minister of 
Transport. 


The Transport Minister’s Problems 


Mr Hayremarked somewhat sadly: 
“People often do not realize how 
many and complex are the problems 
which face the Minister in carrying 
out a major trunk road scheme.” In 
all, four or more years may elapse 
before a scheme is ready to start; so 
that work must begin years before 
a proposal is authorized. Enough 
schemes must be in preparation to 
keep up the ““momentum of the roads 
programme”’ or to allow one to be 
substituted for another held up by 
objection or procedural delays, or 
even to be “‘able to take advantage of 
the increases in authorized expendi- 
ture which we were fortunate enough 
to obtain from time to time”’. 

Mr Hay hoped that his account of 
aims, criteria, and techniques had 
shown that present major schemes are 
well chosen and that within available 
resources present methods of plan- 
ning will give “the right road at the 
right place at the right time’’. Finally, 
he believed that good highway plan- 
ning is essential to high standards of 
town and country planning. 


Mr Dale Looks Ahead 


In his very thoughtful reply, Mr 
R. W. Dale welcomed the scientific 
approach to highway planning which 
Mr Hay had described, but regretted 
that because of lack of prospects of 
capital, road planning had fallen 
behind land-use planning. Road 
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provision must catch up and be inte- 
grated with the provision of houses, 
schools, and public services. 

Because of this present sense of ur- 
gency for more roads Mr Dale feared 
road planners may not be looking far 
enough ahead. Lines should be pro- 
tected now for roads to serve the 
future pattern of population and the 
new industrial revolution. Despite the 
present time lag, planning must 
“‘strive to press ahead of events”. The 
new mobility of industry led him “‘to 
ask whether transport planning has 
yet shown the same forward thinking 
that the electricity supply industry 
has shown’’. To achieve this, future 
planning policy needs to be direct- 
ed ‘‘in unison’’—the integrated work 
of several government departments. 
Without such guidance “about domi- 
nant things”’ it is difficult to see how 
local planning authorities can shape 
their plans for local requirements. 

Road building for the present pat- 
tern of traffic is only treating symp- 
toms—treatment of the disease of 
traffic congestion means land-use 
planning control to improve the mal- 
distribution of population and in- 
dustry and “loosen the over-con- 
centration”’. 

Later contributors to the discussion 
supported Mr Dale both in his pleas 
for more fundamental research and 
far-seeing forecasts and in the need 
for more co-operation between road 
planners and land-use planners. Road 
planning must not “‘stop at the kerb”’ 
in towns, or at the side of the motor- 
way in the country, as Mr Smart 
showed in a most interesting prelimin- 
ary report of the effects of recent road 
building in Bedfordshire. 

Other speakers deplored the length 
of time taken in the procedure and 
asked for a fully integrated transport 


policy clarifying the relationship of 


road and rail. 
Replying to the discussion Mr Hay 
declared that there was no com- 
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placency at the Ministry of Trans- 
port. He had at present no informa- 
tion on population and industry 
which would invalidate the current 
road programme, but was keeping 
trends under continuing review. He 
reiterated that the Government had 
not overlooked the need to reduce 
urban congestion. 


Mr Buchanan Asks Questions 


In the second paper Mr C. D., 
Buchanan took for his theme all the 
movement and circulation in a town, be 
it of people or commodities. How to 
continue this movement without sac- 
rificing everything else in the town 
“has now become the outstanding 
problem, the crux of urban planning 
today”’. In most planning troubles we 
have a fairly clear idea of what the 
technical remedy should be, but on 
transport problems opinions are di- 
vided and since the war we have not 
advanced as we have done in other 
fields. From among the many an- 
xieties expressed, Mr Buchanan had 
tried to pick out and comment upon 
about a dozen crucial questions. 


“A Spoilt Child” 


The motor-car has erupted into the 
safe comfortable transport world of 
the nineteenth century, behaving, as 
Mr Buchanan said, like a spoilt child, 
tearing apart towns and scattering 
the pieces as ribbon development; it 
sapped at the railway traffic, caused 
thousands of road deaths each year 
and by making concentration easier 
raised a host of new transport prob- 
lems, At the same time, who would be 
without it ? “Much of our future hap- 
piness and well-being depends on the 
extent to which we can control the 
motor vehicle and make it serve our 
ends without becoming our master.” 

However, perhaps we should first 
ask if the vehicle has a long-term 
future. Mr Buchanan could not 
“visualize the day when Whitehall 
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Journey to Work by Public Transport 
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ENDS | 5 a 
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Overcrowding and delays in public transport at rush hours were referred to by several 

speakers at the conference. Above: a queue 100 strong outside Charing Cross Station at 
g a.m. Below: rush hour in the London Underground. 
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is Fox Photos 

The recently opened London-Birmingham 

Motorway—fifty-five miles of dual carriage- 

way with numerous bridges and flyovers— 
has cost over £21 million. 


skies are darkened every morning by 
the mass descent of civil servants’. 
Because of the car’s convenience and 
the difficulties of weather, navigation, 
and traffic control involved in mass 
air transport, he thought the motor- 
car would stay with us and he accept- 
ed present forecasts of the number of 
vehicles on the roads. 

Probably most people would say 
the worst difficulties are: 

1. Traffic jams and slow progress. 

2. Lack of cheap, convenient parking 
space. 

3. Overcrowding and delays in pub- 
lic transport at rush hours. 

Mr Buchanan himself was much 
more worried because we seem to be 
forgetting what towns should be like; 
we accept congestion, breathe fumes, 
wait penned behind guard rails, or 
“run for our lives at the approach of 
a motor vehicle’’. To bring back the 
freedom of our own cities there will 
have to be some sacrifices but they 
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will be easier to bear if they are 
directed towards “the creation and 
retention of things as good else- 
where’’. This means that we must de- 
cide now on whether to pursue what 
Mr Buchanan called “the main 
stream of urban tradition with its 
emphasis on compactness, easy social 
exchanges, architectural unity, and 
freedom of movement for pedes- 
trians’’. We cannot:-any longer keep 
on doing “improvements” which 
destroy things of value but never 
quite catch up with the motor ve- 
hicle. The real challenge is to see how 
we can retain this traditional life of 
cities and still have a reasonably full 
measure of the motor-car’s benefits. 


Speeding the Traffic 


Becoming more practical, can we 
deal with the anticipated increase in 
vehicles by means of expenditure on 
roads alone? Road problems have 
always been looked on from the point 
of view of speeding the traffic, particu- 
larly through traffic; by-passes, ring 
roads, and all the complex junctions 
are devoted to this end, but still our 
towns and cities are full of traffic. It 
seems we must investigate a new social 
habit—the car has become part of the 
everyday comings and goings inside 
the town. We have very little know- 
ledge of this traffic and how much of 
it has become essential to urban life. 
Probably it is the penetrating ability 
of the vehicle which people value 
most. If this is so, then it is ‘‘no use 
constructing or improving a few 
main arteries for canalized traffic 
flows”. Buildings and access ways 
must be considered together as part of 
a single design problem. The real ac- 
vances since the war seem to have 
been in this very field of compre- 
hensive design for a complex of build- 
ings, as in Coventry and the new 
towns. 

If the solution of the urban traffic 
problem “‘is largely a matter of work- 
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ing out complex circulations and 
penetrations, what kind of arrange- 
ment of building and access ways are 
required” ? Even on a blank site it is 
very difficult to accommodate all the 
necessary urban uses in a compact, 
workable and civilized way and still 
have ‘‘a high degree of motoriza- 
tion’’. It is a field in which we need 
much more study and experiment. 
Mr Buchanan himself had learnt two 
things: first that the motor vehicle has 
destroyed the old concept of the 
ordinary town street, and, secondly, 
that “the standard at which pedes- 
trians are catered for is a measure of 
the civilized quality of the scheme”. 


The Problems are World Wide 


New city forms are now moving 
from theory to practice all over the 
world; from Cumbernauld in Scot- 
land to Fort Worth in Texas, the same 
kind of problems are being tackled. In 
this country the “‘new town formula”’, 
a pattern of pedestrian shopping 
streets with service roads, car parks, 
and vehicles at the back, works quite 
well in its context. Applying the idea 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 
Parked cars strangle city centres. In Harley Street, London, W.1, there are often double lanes 
of parked cars. 


to large existing towns is more diffi- 
cult and the amount of reconstruc- 
tion necessary leads one back to the 
advantages of multi-level planning 
with its concurrent space savings. 

Can such a scheme dispense with 
public transport? It seems doubtful; 
parking and circulation demands 
would be so great that there would be 
little room for the town. If we have 
such a scheme, can we prevent its 
being clogged up by still more traffic ? 
The implication, of course, is that 
eventually restriction would be need- 
ed. , 

Can we indeed preserve the fabric 
of our cities by limiting motor traffic ? 
Let us at least weigh the benefits of the 
car dispassionately against the expen- 
sive changes demanded by its un- 
restricted use. If restriction were pos- 
sible, what might the essential re- 
sidual traffic amount to in volume 
and demands for road modification ? 
Could we keep down other motor 
traffic by improving public trans- 
port? Buses in themselves are an un- 
civilizing element in city streets, and 
belong to the vehicle circulation 
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spaces. Improvements to the under- 
ground are doing little more than 
‘“‘ease conditions that are now un- 
bearable”? while other forms at pre- 
sent look uneconomic. 


A Plea for Co-operation 


At present comprehensive rede- 
velopment is not generally under- 
taken for traffic reasons so that 
schemes may overlook traffic oppor- 
tunities. Mr Buchanan here renewed 
his plea for full studies of the oppor- 
tunities of each case and for considera- 
tion of land uses well beyond the 
highway. In carrying out these works 
what are the architectural problems: 
are we to be impressed by engineering 
works or appalled at the destructive- 
ness of new roads ? Careful location of 
new roads, say in open-space belts, or 
between use zones, can often reduce 
their impact on the city. This implies 
the closest co-operation of planner 
and designer from the inception of 
the scheme. Perhaps intersections are 
the worst problem; roundabouts are 
going out, but the alternative, “‘laby- 
rinthine layouts’’, though more effi- 
cient are more destructive and throw 
up problems of replacement of other 
uses. 

Planning policy has long advo- 
cated rearranging urban functions 
to reduce traffic conflicts. In this con- 
text, although the London policies 
have not yet managed to relieve 
traffic congestion by means of dis- 
persal, large-scale decentralization 
still seems worth pursuing, though its 
results come slowly, and many of the 
car problems will arise in the receiv- 
ing areas. Office dispersal would per- 
haps bring fewer problems in. its 
train than dispersal of central-area 
shopping. 

What can be done about towns of 
architectural and historic value? If 
they are to be handed on to succeed- 
ing generations then the important 
areas must be defined; within them 
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traffic must be removed so far as pos. 
sible, by providing alternative park. 
ing and circulation spaces round the 
edge. Probably some limits on car use 
and on service vehicles will be needed 
also. In small towns one must balance 
the value of new town arrangement 
against the need to preserve. 


Parking: Who Pays and How Much) 


While there is plenty of technical 
knowledge about car parks them. 
selves, we need to know more about 
who should provide the space and 
where, and who should pay and how 
much. On the first point perhaps 
short-term parking (e.g. shoppers who 
benefit the community) could be ac- 
cepted as a public service and long. 
term parking be charged in full. The 
location depends on how far motor- 
ists’ desires can reasonably be met; 
indeed parking location and charge: 
are now beginning to be seen as a 
flexible instrument in controlling 
vehicle levels. 

In his very modest conclusion t 
this far-seeing address, Mr Buchanan 
referred to the difficulty of defining 
the problems of urban transport; solv- 
ing them was still more difficult. 
Nevertheless, one of the major objects 
of town planning must be to “hel 
to control this terrible enmeshment’. 
“There is a great deal at stake—our 
way of life in urban areas, the appear: 
ance and character of our towns, the 
efficiency and economy of busines 
and commerce, the stability of publi 
transport services, and the pro 
ductivity of the great motor industry 
—and whoever engages in this work 
must seek to take a balanced view 
with a genuine desire to discover wha! 
is best in the interests of the whol 
community.” 


Unbalanced Investment in Cars 
and Roads 


Mr L. W. Lane opened the dis 
cussion by complimenting first M 
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Buchanan on his paper, and then the 
Minister of Transport on appoint- 
ing Mr Buchanan as his adviser. 

He pointed out that investment 
in the motor industry was nowhere 
near matched by investment in roads. 
The motor industry is a high-powered 
product of the twentieth century; 
many of the methods of dealing with 
its output have grown out of the nine- 
teenth century. We must look to 
politicians and administrators for 
help here. Building and road mat- 
ters can no longer be regarded separ- 
ately; integration is required both at 


local level and in departments of 


state. Road investment has lagged 


but now it must match the pace of 


private investment in buildings in 
order to get an organic consideration 
of the two problems together. 


A Short Time to Think 


In the Soviet Union car production 
is controlled at its source while in 
America ‘“‘the car is dictating the en- 
vironment.’? Here, we have a short 
time to think. ‘‘Mr Buchanan has 
stated the questions ; we wish him well 
in finding the answers.” 
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A spot of trouble with the family car! Car ownership has increased by 60 per cent since 1954. 


Mr John Harvey White echoed Mr 
Lane’s thanks to Mr Buchanan and 
then supported the latter’s remarks on 
responsibility for the provision of car 
parking. Councillor Fagan of Lam- 
beth, however, asked for Government 
money to “‘prime the pump” for car 
parking, while Mr Roth of Cam- 
bridge University spoke in favour of 
market.rents for car parks. 

Mr J. D. C. Churchill of London 
Transport Executive held that the 
new Victoria line would both pay its 
way and loosen up traffic sufficiently 
to draw off passengers from the roads. 
He felt public transport should be, 
partly at least, a community charge. 

A number of other speakers sup- 
ported Mr Buchanan’s points, par- 
ticularly on the need for integrated 
planning and more research into the 
problems he had quoted. 

In his reply Mr Buchanan agreed 
that we need to have a balance be- 
tween investment in cars and that in 
roads; he hoped in time for some 
liaison with the motor industry on 
transport problems. 

He suggested that it was part of the 
politician’s job to decide for what 
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level of traffic provision should be 
made. Here he took a fairly opti- 
mistic view of the increase in traffic 
capacity which could be expected 
from comprehensive redevelopment. 


Car Growth: Challenge to be Faced 


The prodigious growth in the use of 
the motor-car is one of the outstand- 
ing features of our civilization and it 
is ‘a challenge which we have not yet 
really faced’’. Nevertheless, Mr Alan 
Day “felt sure that widespread car 
ownership is a far bigger blessing than 
a curse and . . . there is no good 
economic or social reason why we 
should not plan sensibly for the car’’. 

In his paper on “Car Ownership 
and Use” he gave some of ‘“‘the 
economic background which must be 
considered very carefully before plan- 
ners can make their decisions’’. 


Saturation by 1980? 


Firstly, how fast are we moving 
towards universal car ownership? 
Since 1954 car ownership has in- 
creased by 60 per cent and annual 
private car mileage by 76 per cent. 
Saturation has not yet been reached 
even in the United States where there 
are now over 400 vehicles a thousand 
people; possibly 600 vehicles per 
thousand people might be saturation 
point for this country. At the present 
rate of growth we should reach that 
stage by 1980. However, it seems un- 
likely that the present rapid rise in 
car ownership will continue, and if 
we suggest that 600 vehicles a thou- 
sand people might be reached by the 
end of the century we should then 
have a total of 30 million motor ve- 
hicles compared with 8-6 million at 
the end of last year. 


Motoring and Income 

It has been found in many coun- 
tries that car ownership rises nearly 
twice as fast as the rate of rise of in- 
come per head. In this country the 
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most likely future rate of rise in in- 
comes is about 2? per cent per annum 
which implies a rise in car ownership 
of about 5 per cent (cf. Mr Hay’s 
paper). 

The more rapid rise of recent years 
is due to a reduced burden of taxation 
making the income available for con- 
sumer spending go up faster than real 
incomes. Motoring has become rela- 
tively cheaper and in addition has be. 
come possible for people with in- 
comes only a little above the national 
average. This last means that with 
each rise in real income a larger slice 
of the population has become able to 
afford a car. Now all these non- 
recurring things have pushed up the 
rate of increase in car ownership, and 
as they cease to operate the rate of in- 
crease should, over the next few years, 
fall back to about 5 per cent. We can, 
therefore, expect twice as many cars 
here in about fourteen years and 
something like present-day American 
standards in twenty-five to thirty 
years. 

Is this great flood of cars unman- 
ageable? Will more roads and car 
parks simply attract more traffic? 
Generally when a growing demand 
for a commodity appears, the normal 
course is to increase production to 
satisfy it; Mr Day suggested that the 
motor-car is not so very different from 
other commodities and that its de- 
mands could be met. The crux of the 
matter seems to be whether the 
motorist pays for the cost to the com- 
munity arising from his use of his ve- 
hicle. Roughly he pays, from petrol 
tax, 1d. a mile; in the country, causing 
no delay to others and very little wear 
on the road he undoubtedly costs 
much less than this, but in a town he 
may cost much more. One could esti- 
mate that motorways sufficient to re- 
duce the present congestion to ac- 
ceptable levels might cost as much as 
2d. a vehicle a mile, and Mr Day 
thought that motorists should pay 
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this much to the community provid- 
ing the roads. The difficulties of col- 
lecting this contribution were prob- 
ably not insuperable. 


Transport: Private or Public? 


The principle that motorists should 
pay their full costs applies also to 
parked vehicles. The economic rent 
for the space used will vary according 
to the site value. This implies that 
motorists should be allowed to use 
their cars freely so long as they pay all 
the costs. If it turns out that most 
people prefer to use and pay for their 
private transport, “‘then public trans- 
port should be allowed to go the way 
of the stage coach’’. But, in practice, 
at least for the typical commuter 
flow, public transport is likely to be so 
much cheaper that it will continue to 
carry most of the workers. However, 
with dispersal of employment more 
people will have to make cross-town 
journeys where public transport is 
less useful so that there will be a big 
increase in private car traffic. Indeed 


A police constable on duty at a Ministry of 
Transport census point during an “Origin 
and Destination’’ survey. 

Fox Photos 
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the same thing will follow from the 
greater choice of workplace which the 
motor-car itself affords. 

To Mr Day, the idea of limiting the 
use of cars because they are potential 
city wreckers is both “profoundly un- 
democratic . . . [and] . . . hopelessly 
unrealistic’. Whatever we do, the 
car population is going to rise in- 
exorably. If we do not plan our cities 
for the car, then they will becomemore 
and more intolerable places to live in. 
By isolating cars as we do trains and 
giving whole precincts to pedestrians, 
the city will become tolerable again; 
the present compromise methods of 
widening and improving existing 
roads are no solution and are proving 
inadequate. Like Mr Buchanan, Mr 
Day advocated comprehensive plan- 
ning of the whole urban environ- 
ment. 


“Cars Can Set Us Free”’ 


He then turned to the way in which 
“this mobile democracy” he envis- 
aged might live. Fundamentally he 
felt the British are village people— 
even London has been called a col- 
lection of villages. Cars can set us free 
to live in villages or small country 
towns.~He foresaw closely built and 
sharply defined communities of an 
understandable size and within reach 
of open country. Because of their cars, 
people in these places would have the 
wide choice of employment which 
had formerly drawn them to live in 
big towns. Conversely large factories 
would be able to draw their labour 
from a very wide area. A pattern of 
regional motorways would link vil- 
lages of about 5,000 people. Perhaps 
East Anglia is the ideal place to try 
this. 

Mr Day concluded on a note of 
practical optimism. ‘“‘Just as the 
baroque planners made cities for 
horses and carriages and the genius of 
Venice lies in adapting itself so well 
to harsh circumstances, I believe we 


























can do great things in this country by 
accepting the car as a source of a great 
new freedom, something to think 
about hard and positively and not 
merely to resent while hoping to 
avoid the worst mistakes of other 
countries.” 


Mr Willmott’s Contribution 


Mr Peter Willmott accepted Mr 
Day’s forecast of the increasing num- 


public transport too lightly. Even in 
the United States a quarter of all 
families had no car; should not public 
transport to some extent be a public 
service ? Mr Willmott suggested, too, 
that Mr Day had not dealt ade- 
quately with the way in which road 
improvements generate more traffic. 
However, a more fundamental issue 
was the way in which free use of cars 
—which naturally people wanted— 
cut across other things which they also 
wanted. The effect of cars on the form 
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Pedestrian shopping precincts take the car out of town centres. This photograph shows the 
new pedestrian centre at Coventry. 


of cities and the way of living in them 
was the clearest example. He held 
that the car is different from other 
commodities we buy because of its 
impact on our way of living and there- 
fore we cannot leave people to use 
it freely. He wanted to know more 
about why people moved out of cities 
before accepting Mr Day’s ‘‘exur- 
banite villages”. Clean air, more 
dwellings, and better layouts giving 
privacy and pleasant surroundings 
with high density might well bring 
people back to the cities. He suggest- 
ed we might start thinking from an 
ideal society (having found out what 
we wanted) and see how best to fit the 
car into it. 

Most of the following speakers wel- 
comed Mr Day’s optimistic accept- 
ance of the rise of the motor-car. 
Several complained of the motorist’s 
taxes being used for non-road pur- 
poses; they were answered by Mr 
G. D. M. Block pointing out that ina 
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country of high taxation motorists, 
like beer-drinkers, must expect to pay 
into the general funds. Mr Block also 
commented on the value of parking 
meters, in keeping roads clear by a 
flexible system of parking and time- 
limits, and by increasing the rate of 
“turnover” of shoppers. A rational 
pricing policy was essential; there 
would never be off-street parking so 
long as street parking was free. 


Environment and the Motor-car 


Mr Frederick Gibberd’s paper 
“The Motor Car, The Town, and 
The Village” was illustrated by a 
most interesting series of coloured 
slides taken in Europe and America 
as well as in this country. His aim was 
to establish principles for the design 
relationship between the motor-car 
and the small town, neighbourhood, 
or village. In national terms, damage 
which the motor-car is doing to the 
character of small towns and villages is 
quite as important as the traffic chaos 
of large cities. Both problems and 
solutions are less spectacular in small 
places, but they are no less urgent. 

The car affects our environment 
both in movement and at rest. New 
roads and car parks are required and 
they must be provided together in an 
efficient relationship. We should not 
regard a road as a thing existing for 
itself and separate from its environ- 
ment. Whether it is in town or 
country that environment is organic, 
constantly changing; those changes 
affect the road which itself acts upon 
its surroundings. We have a system of 
full-scale town planning and roads 
are but one of the factors in the struc- 
ture of a town which must be woven 
into its plan. In practice, especially in 
small towns, road proposals are often 
laid down and other planning pro- 
posals fitted in between them. 


“Roads in the Wrong Place” 
Trunk and through roads have no 
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place in the scale of urban living and 
must be taken out of small towns and 
village centres. So far, efforts to do 
this have been prompted by concern 
for traffic flow rather than concern for 
the town character. Mr Gibberd 
called for ‘‘a great crusade for re- 
moving through roads and stead- 
fastly opposing improvement schemes 
for roads in the wrong place’’. 

Turning to town roads he claimed 
that the all-purpose road is defunct; 
vehicles must be separated from 
building frontages and pedestrians. 
Town traffic should move between 
zones of building uses on roads where 
traffic flow has priority. For ease of 
movement their lines must be bold 
but fitted into the landscape pattern 
of the town. Views from them should 
be bold also for rapid appreciation 
from a car. Further separation of 
function can be achieved by a system 
of cycle-track short cuts designed on 
a more intimate scale. Within main 
use zones on either side of the road 
buildings and pavements should 
dominate. The same principle applies 
in villages, where development must 
face spur roads at right angles to the 
through road. 


The Elements of Townscape 


In a townscape the relationship of 
its components is as important as 
the design of the objects themselves. 
Buildings are the essential urban 
background, so that the architect 
must come in, to relate road design 
and its paraphernalia to the building 
complex. Without him “‘the environ- 
ment is likely to be unsatisfactory”’. 
Urban spaces bounded by the walls 
of buildings are the vital elements of 
townscape and they can so easily be 
destroyed if a road passes through 
them; traffic divides the space and the 
unity of its floor is gone. Building 
composition must be freed from the 
through road. Road junctions are 
among the most disastrous features in 
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a town’s spatial pattern—they are so 
often too wide for their bounding 
walls and functionally they are un- 
suitable for building frontages. 


Freedom for Pedestrians Too 


When the building complex turns 
its back on through roads, there comes 
a chance to restore the pedestrian to 
the town centre. It has had to be done 
in a number of medieval continental 
towns by removing all cars, and new- 
town centres can be designed with 
pedestrian precincts; between these 
extremes it is very difficult, but not 
impossible, to take the car out of the 
core of the town. Information about 
pedestrian movement and needs is as 
important here as basic traffic data. If 
the pedestrian is to have his full free- 
dom, then distribution must take place 
from the rear of buildings. In practice 
this generally means turning a normal 
shopping street into a_ pedestrian 
street with parallel service roads at 
the back. This pattern is being adopt- 
ed successfully in Swindon and Nun- 
eaton. Similarly, car parking must be 
taken out of civic squares and little 
courts, and off village greens. 

If town spaces are to be kept whole 
for the pedestrian, then comple- 
mentary spaces must be provided for 
long- and short-term parking and for 
service vehicles. The car parks must 
be close to pedestrian centres, where 
they draw off incoming traffic; odd 
lots of back land will not do. Building 
promoters surely also have a re- 
sponsibility to provide or contribute 
to service areas and to their own staff 
parking needs; the standards of park- 
ing should be applied in small towns 
as well as in cities. One point to note is 
the danger of providing service areas 
which the casual motorist can easily 
use for parking. To avoid the clutter of 
scooters and bicycles parked at ran- 
dom, covered shelters have been 
found to be sufficiently attractive to 
make people use them. Mr Gibberd 
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strongly supported the dictum that 
one dwelling requires one car space 
and called for surveys of garage de. 
ficiency, with local authority pro- 
vision where more are needed. 


A Planning Research Centre? 


Though town maps are nearly uni- 
versal, ‘‘there is an enormous void be- 
tween the town map and the detail- 
ed development of particular sites”, 
which calls for preparation of large- 
scale development plans for the 
centres of all towns and villages. To 
guide these plans there is a most 
urgent need for research into the 
various aspects of the impact of cars 
on towns. Mr Gibberd suggested that 
there should be a Planning Research 
Centre comparable to the Building 
Research Station, and for the in.- 
mediate guidance of local authorities 
an up-to-date technical handbook on 
the redevelopment of central areas. 

In his conclusion he recalled the 
findings of the Barlow Report. The 
policies then advocated are still valid; 
but more positive and dynamic plan- 
ning is needed to control the growth 
and form of settlements. ‘“‘Only with- 
in a broad framework of decentraliza- 
tion can the problem of the impact of 
the motor-car on the town and village 
be adequately solved.”’ 


New Towns Show the Way 


Mr Michael Dower thanked Mr 
Gibberd for his address, saying that 
both in his writings and in his work 
he was showing the way to younger 
members of the town planning pro- 
fession. There seemed to be two main 
sides to our difficulty. One was the 
need to design organically for inde- 
pendent but inseparable parts of the 
town. The other was to reconcile the 
incompatible elements of towns such 
as roads and urban spaces, vehicles, 
and pedestrians. The new towns epi- 
tomize this and show how solutions 
can be reached “‘in the grasp of one 
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man’s mind’’. Can we achieve this 
grasp on a city, regional, and national 
scale ? Mr Dower outlined the kind of 
basic approach and order of working 
he thought would achieve it. He then 
turned to Mr Gibberd’s idea of a 
Planning Research Centre; it seemed 
to him that there were already many 
research agencies, and only if these 
could not undertake the work we 
wanted would another one be justi- 
fied. 

Mr J. W. R. Adams was very wor- 
ried by all the forecasts about cars 
but counselled courage in finding 
solutions to problems of the motor 
age. Several speakers supported the 
pedestrian precinct argument, but Mr 
Eric Bellingham asked whether new 
precincts were attracting the higher 
rental values. 

In his reply Mr Gibberd again 
pressed for a Research Centre; if the 
centre were set up, research priorities 
would soon make themselves felt; one 
of its first tasks would be to dissemi- 
nate information. In answer to Mr 
Bellingham he said pedestrian shop- 
ping precincts were proving attrac- 
tive to developers, and he had no 
doubt that they were both economi- 
cally and socially desirable. 


A Constructive Conference 


MrB. J. Collins’s prophecy that this 
conference would be constructive was 
surely borne out by both the ideas and 
the practical guidance given by the 
speakers. Mr Hay had shown how 
his department builds up the picture 
of national road needs and selects 
schemes of most benefit to national 
and regional interests; he had de- 
scribed how the schemes are prepared 
and come to fruition. Mr Buchanan’s 
masterly paper defined in clear terms 
the very profound problems of trans- 
port which lie at the core of city plan- 
ning. Mr Day made us look at our- 
selves as transport users and asked for 
future traffic problems to be con- 
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sidered in economic terms. Mr Gib- 
berd’s design approach showed the 
opportunities for devising and adapt- 
ing urban forms to accommodate 
traffic and yet give the pedestrian his 
rightful place. 

Forecasts of the increase in motor 
vehicles were accepted, but clearly, 
from the discussion, opinions were 
deeply divided on control or Jaissez- 
faire. However, Mr Dower at least 
saw a number of principles emerging. 
Perhaps most important is the recog- 
nition that ‘improvements’ alone 
will not do. Nothing less than com- 
prehensive development of roads, 
buildings, and town spaces as an 
organic whole will give back the free- 
dom of cities, towns, and villages to 
the individual. Separation of pedes- 
trians and traffic seems the best way to 
make motor-age towns tolerable. Both 
make special demands which will 
have to be integrated in every vill- 
age, neighbourhood, and town-centre 
plan. We need to know a great deal 
more about Mr Buchanan’s prob- 
lems of traffic and its relations to town 
living. Only with much more in- 
formation—perhaps collected in Mr 
Gibberd’s Planning Research Centre 
—can we hope to achieve the forward 
thinking about traffic and the future 
form and distribution of towns called 


for by Mr Dale. 


The TCPA National Conference Dinner 
on 18 October 1960 at which the principal 
speakers were Sir Keith Joseph, MP, and 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, MP, will be 
reported in our January 1961 issue. 
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|_s SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 








What We have Learned 


The officially announced intention 
to build more new towns makes it 
urgent that we should consider the 
lessons to be learned from the existing 
ones. So far, apart from the (justified) 
songs of praise which have been 
warbled from time to time in these 
columns, and one or two rather slap- 
dash transatlantic investigations, we 
have had only isolated appraisals of 
particular aspects, undertaken often 
for purposes not connected with the 
planning of further new towns. I 
suggest the commissioning of a team 
of independent planners, architects, 
and social scientists to produce a fac- 
tual survey, within a relatively short 
time, of successes and failures. Every- 
one knows that some neighbourhoods 
are more pleasant to live in than 
others; that some towns have a more 
vigorous social life; that some have a 
waiting list of firms wanting to come 
in, and others have vacant sites, and 
so on. We must now find out why this 
should be so, so that as far as possible 
Skelmersdale and Dawley may be 
successful from the start in regions 
where there is not yet a new town 
tradition. This would seem to be 
another task for the [TTCPA—at any 
rate to make a start; after that some 
of the big Foundations would very 
likely help. 


The Royal Mile 
I had not visited Edinburgh at 





leisure for many years. There were 
vague memories of fearful slums as 
one began to descend towards Leith, 
but these were identified in retrospect 
with Gorbals and Stepney and Lady- 
wood as part of the past—something 
that time, and war, and fifteen years 
of building had mitigated. The shock 
was all the worse as we turned off 
the Royal Mile half-way between the 
Castle and St Giles and found the 
filthy remnants of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century teeming 
busily as ever with a stunted race of 
poor people—unlit stinking stair- 
cases giving access off three-feet alleys 
to overcrowded and insanitary tene- 
ments. In Italy you can see similar 
dwellings, but then it doesn’t get 
quite so cold and wet there as it does 
in Edinburgh. The combination of a 
proud medieval or renaissance front 
and death and disease at the back is 
familiar. Glasgow has similar places 
still, but somehow this is more bear- 
able, because it doesn’t pretend to 
glory and culture in the way that 
Edinburgh does. Every European or 
Sassenach making his pilgrimage to 
the Festival should be taken on a 
conducted tour of how a hundred 
thousand citizens of Edinburgh live 
before he goes home. And it could 
all be put right for the price of two 
atomic submarines, or one week’s 
national expenditure on drink and 
tobacco. 
WILLIAM SMALL 





Life in a City 
‘For most people, life in a huge modern city is anonymous, atomic, less 
than fully human; nevertheless, the huge cities grow steadily huger and the 


pattern of urban-industrial living remains unchanged.’’——A.Lpous Huxtey: 
Brave New World Revisited (1959). 
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MADURODAM—DUTCH CITY IN MINIATURE 


The close proximity of old and new, 
factories and housing, churches and 
farms, airport and harbour, may not 


accord with all the best principles of 


planning, but they do nothing to re- 
duce the visitors’ enjoyment of the 
delightful miniature city of Maduro- 
dam at The Hague in Holland. 
With nearly two miles of pathway 
winding among the buildings and 
other installations of the city, visitors 
are able to see close at hand replicas 
of famous buildings of The Hague 
and nearby towns. All day trains run 
on the 24 miles of electric railway, 
ships manceuvre in the port, and air 
liners taxi to and fro across the tar- 


mac of the airport. From several of 


the buildings emanate sounds of the 
activities going on within, and at 
night thousands of tiny lamps illumi- 
nate the whole city. 


Since Madurodam was opened in 
1952 more than 5 million people 
from all parts of the world have 
visited it. To many it is no more than 
a fascinating working model built on 
the grand scale, but to others—and 
certainly to all Dutchmen— it has a 
remarkable story which takes it far 
out of the sphere of a mere commer- 
cial venture. 

The original capital for the con- 
struction of Madurodam was pro- 
vided by Mr and Mrs J. M. L. Ma- 
duro of Curacao with the object of 
establishing a lasting monument to 
their only son who was decorated for 
outstanding bravery in the early part 
of the war and who later died in 
Dachau in 1945. The miniature city 
now stands as a monument to all 
Dutchmen who—like George Ma- 
duro—fought and died in the last 


Madurodam: buildings of the medieval centre, ‘The Hague. 
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Madurodam: “‘new”’ flats and maisonettes. 


war, and the profits from it go to the 
Netherlands Students’ Sanatorium to 
help restore to health Dutch students 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

The city has a royal mayoress in 
Princess Beatrix, eldest daughter of 
Queen Juliana, and in accordance 
with the best principles of democratic 
local government has a municipal 






Atlantic Coast and Czechoslovakia 


Study Tours 


council composed of thirty children 
elected annually from among local 
schools. Apart from general discus- 
sions on administration, each mem- 
ber of the council must devote a part 
of the holidays to helping the mana- 
ger of Madurodam in a practical way 
with the running of the city. 
JOHN FOSTER 
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Full details of dates, itineraries, travel, and prices of the 
two Spring 1961 tours arranged by the Town AND 
CounTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION are now available from 

THE PLANNING CENTRE 
COVENT GARDEN *« 


LONDON WC2 
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Legal Notes 




















The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has made an order 
amending the Use-Classes Order, 
1950. The definitions of “‘shop”’ and 
“office” in the 1950 order are amen- 
ded to exclude the betting shops 
likely to be set up under the new 
Betting and Gaming Act. This will 
prevent people who wish to convert 
a shop or office into a betting shop 
claiming that they do not require 
planning permission by virtue of 
Class 1 or Class 11 of the Order. 

There are also some amendments 
to the special industrial groups 
(Classes v, vi, vu, and rx), and the 
phraseology of Class xv1 has been 
altered to accord modern legislation 
as to mental health and probation 
and supervision orders. 

The amending order is the T&CP 
(Use-Classes) (Amendment No. 2) 
Order, 1960, S.I. no. 1761. 


Movable Dwellings 


The most important category of 
“movable dwelling’ today is the 
caravan, but there is also a consider- 
able growth in camping under can- 
vas. The new Caravan Sites and 
Control of Development Act does not 
deal with tents, which accordingly 
remain subject to the licensing re- 
quirements of section 269 of the 
Public Health Act, 1936. Moreover, 
section 268 of that Act continues to 
apply to both caravans and tents and 
may provide a useful weapon in 
dealing with overcrowding and other 
nuisances. 

In consequence of the Caravan 
Sites and Control of Development 
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Act, the Minister has made some 
amendments to the General Develop- 
ment Order, 1950. Class 1v of that 
Order, which permits the temporary 
use of land for twenty-eight days in a 
calendar year without an application 
for planning permission, no longer 
applies to caravans. ‘Two new Classes 
—xxin and xx1v—have been added 
to the Order. Class xx gives per- 
mission for caravans in certain limit- 
ed circumstances, and Class xxiv for 
any development required to comply 
with the conditions of a caravan site 
licence. 

These amendments are effected 
by the T&CP General Development 
(Amendment No. 2) Order, 1960, 
S.I. 1476. 


Building Preservation Orders 


The Caravan Sites and Control of 
Development Act has also necessi- 
tated the amendment of the Build- 
ing Preservation Orders Regulations 
made in 1948. These regulations pre- 
scribed a form of building preserva- 
tion order incorporating an enforce- 
ment procedure based on section 23 
of the Act of 1947, which deals with 
enforcement notices in relation to 
breaches of ordinary planning con- 
trol. Section 23, however, has been 
substantially altered by the new Act. 
Building preservation orders made 
before the new Act came into force 
will continue to incorporate’ the old 
procedure, but all new orders will 
conform to the new law. 

The Minister has taken the oppor- 
tunity of abandoning a statutorily 
prescribed form of order in favour of 
a model form. 

The amendments are made by the 
T&CP (Building Preservation Order) 
(Amendment) Regulations, 1960, S.1. 
no. 1539. The model form is obtain- 
able from MHLG. 

The new law has not resulted in 
any changes in tree preservation 
orders. A. E. TELLING 
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BRITISH SHOPPING CENTRES. By Wil- 
Sred Burns. Leonard Hill (Books) Ltd. 
455. ‘ 

It was with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion that I settled down to read this 
exposition of the problem of British 
shopping centres and their future 
trends. There is a dearth of authori- 
tative books on this subject in striking 
contrast to the plethora of literature 
on North American retail food dis- 
tribution—most of it the result of 
massive and detailed research. 

Mr Burns’s book contains much 
helpful discussion of many aspects of 
the problems of shopping centres and 
retail distribution generally, and the 
book itself is handsomely produced 
with a large number of interesting il- 
lustrations. Unfortunately I found, as 
my reading of the book progressed, 
that the authoritative nature of many 
of the views and comments had to be 
increasingly questioned. Moreover, 
much of the supporting statistical 
material appears to be some seven or 
eight years out of date and some of 
the deductions drawn could even be 
said to be anachronistic. 

The impression was therefore gain- 
ed that a skilled town planner, with 
many useful and imaginative ideas, 
has become involved in the considera- 
tion of the economics and practice of 
retail distribution (a highly skilled 
and increasingly scientific occupa- 
tion) without himself having the 
knowledge and experience to enable 
him to draw valid conclusions from 
the present position, or to project 
current trends into the future, with 
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the necessary understanding of the 
dynamic developments which have 
taken place in the last seven or eight 
years, and which are still going on. 

To illustrate these views it is inter- 
esting that there appears to be only 
one passing reference to supermarkets 
(and this only on out-of-town sites in 
America) which are dismissed as a 
trend that has not appreciably affect- 
ed retailing in this country. Similar- 
ly, the self-service system of retailing 
receives scant attention. Apart from 
the general view expressed that self- 
service shops are inhuman, the author 
dismisses them by assuming that they 
will not seriously affect planning in 
the foreseeable future. Unfortunately, 
these views are already out of date by 
at least five or six years. 

It is clear to anyone with know- 
ledge and experience of retail distri- 
bution that the development of self- 
service and supermarkets, on an in- 
creasingly substantial scale, is one of 
the most startling features of retail 
distribution in the last seven or eight 
years. New standards of shopping and 
retailing methods are accompanying 
these developments, and far from 
these methods of retailing not being 
accepted by the public, the outstand- 
ing success of a very high proportion 
of them appears to confirm the satis- 
faction of a very real need. One strik- 
ing feature is the substantial concen- 
tration of turnovers on Friday even- 
ings and on Saturdays which reflects 
another social trend, namely the in- 
creasing employment of married wo- 
men who are forced to do their major 
shopping at lunchtimes or at the end 
of the week in the most conveniently 
concentrated conditions. 

Moreover, the trading experiences 
of these types of retail shopping are 
themselves undermining the validity 
of much of the older statistical infor- 
mation based on the circumstances of 
ten years ago. For example, the au- 
thor uses a calculation of space re- 
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quirements per £1,000 annual turn- 
over of 30 square feet for grocery; 35 
square feet for butchers; and 60 
square feet for other foods. When all 
or most of these foods are combined 
into a single supermarket, or even a 
modest-sized self-service shop, experi- 
ence shows that every 600 square feet 
of space (i.e. twenty times the 30 
square feet for grocery) is easily cap- 
able of attracting and handling a 
turnover of £30,000 a year (i.e. 50 
per cent greater than the author’s 
standard) and innumerable examples 
exist where the turnover ratio for a 
given area is twice, thrice, or even 
more, the equivalent for the old type 
of shops. 

It is clear, therefore, that the dy- 
namic development of supermarkets 
and self-service stores, although by no 
means yet on the vast scale of the de- 
velopments in North America, is al- 
ready creating an entirely new pat- 
tern of space-turnover relationship. 
It is also introducing additional plan- 
ning factors, having regard to the 
substantial areas of general storage 
and service space (of the order of 40 
per cent to 70 per cent of the area 
allocated to selling), which form an 
essential part of this type of operation. 
There is every indication that this 
kind of development will continue, 
probably with increasing accelera- 
tion, and may be extended well be- 
yond foodstuffs. Chemists’ sundries, 
hardware, and many other items out- 
side the food range have already been 
successfully incorporated into a num- 
ber of these developments during the 
last four or five years. 

Another factor which has to be 
looked at carefully against the back- 
ground of existing statistics is the 


steady and vigorous development of 


the great multiple chains. The extent 
to which independent businesses and 
groups of shops have been steadily 
absorbed by the multiple chains dur- 
ing the past ten years, and the expan- 
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sionist activities of the chains them- 
selves, are introducing another major 
element of change, the statistical pat- 
tern of which probably does not yet 
adequately exist anywhere today. 

One is particularly alarmed at the 
author’s suggested new theory involv- 
ing the consideration of a three-tier 
shopping pattern consisting of a first 
tier based upon isolated ‘‘corner 
shops’, second-tier district centres, 
and third-tier city centres. Well- 
designed chief centres and the care- 
ful distribution of district centres and 
even sub-centres is a pattern which, 
for example, new town developments 
have, broadly speaking, proved to be 
wise and economically right. More- 
over, it is noteworthy that a number 
of the supermarket, self-service, and 
multiple developments all play their 
part, not only in the main centres but 
also in the district centres and sub- 
centres. I find it, however, impossible 
to accept the author’s idea of isolated 
corner shops as a first tier in any 
major plan. Broadly, he envisages 
that such a shop “should stock a very 
wide range of articles” and ‘‘would 
be quite large shops with a turnover 
of, say, £150/£200 per week”’. It is 
not clear whether the figures quoted 
are based on current values or whe- 
ther they are related to six or seven- 
year-old statistics. It is, however, fair 
to state that such a type of shop, even 
with a turnover 50 per cent greater 
than the figures mentioned, is virtu- 
ally an economic impossibility unless 
the shopkeeper, even aided (as sug- 
gested) part time by a member of his 
family, is to be condemned to a 
seven-days-a-week form of hard la- 
bour, at a net remuneration to him- 
self scarcely matching that of the 
lowest-paid worker in industry. He 
would have no chance against a rea- 
sonably vigorous sub-centre or dis- 
trict centre, and it would in my view 
be quite wrong to encourage this idea 
as having the slightest economic va- 
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lidity under present or future condi- 
tions. 

Finally, there is no reference to the 
land value problem which underlies 
the entire fabric of retail distribution. 

These are just a few of the questions 
which arise from a reading of this 
book and which unfortunately under- 
mine its authority to a serious degree. 
I am sorry that I find it necessary to 
express myself strongly in this way, 
but the importance of the subject 
makes it vital to underline the risks 
of being misled as to the nature of 
current trends and the economic via- 
bility of any proposals. A great deal 
more skilled research into modern 
developments, using if possible the 
research departments of the big retail 
organizations and up-to-date statis- 
tical presentation, is necessary before 
valid conclusions can be drawn by 
anyone. It is a pity that this book does 
not fulfil the minimum essential re- 
quirements on the economic side, as 
it contains much interesting and use- 
ful information on many other aspects 
of the problems. J. F. ECCLES 
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Indent 562 (1041) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN 
NIGERIA 


requires an 
INSTRUCTOR for a SURVEY SCHOOL 
on favourable contract terms 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Considerable practical experience in Land 
Survey in the Royal Engineers (Survey) Ord- 
nance Survey, Directorate of Oversea Sur- 
veys, or similar Survey Organization, with an 
aptitude for instructing. A detailed know- 
ledge of advanced Survey theory is not re- 
quired. 

DUTIES: 

The officer appointed will be in charge of 
courses in practical survey, with associated 
computations, up to intermediate R.I.C.S. 
standard. He will be expected to spend some 
time away from his station in camp with his 
students. 

EMOLUMENTS: 

1. Salary. According to experience in the 
range of £906-£1,554. 

2. Outfit Allowance of £45 and Camp Equip- 
ment Allowance of £40 on first appoint- 
ment, 

3. Resettlement Grant of £25 or £37 10s. Od. 
for each three months’ service inclusive of 
earned leave payable on satisfactory com- 
pletion of contract. 

4. Children’s Allowance. £120 for one child, 
£218 for two, and £288 for three children 
eligible. 

5. First-Class Passages for officer and wife 
on appointment and on leave, and assist- 

ance towards cost of children’s passages. 


LEAVE: 
Generous home leave on full pay. 


Applicants should write to: 

The Recruitment Secretary (Overseas) 
Northern Region Recruiting Agency 
Nigeria House 
9 Northumberland Avenue 
London, WC2 
or telephone TRAfalgar 1244. Extension 145. 
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28 King Street 


PLANNING 
BOOKSHOP 


The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 
their local booksellers. 


2 
* 

e Covent Garden 
; London, WC2 


Price With Postage 
RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- 





worth (3s. 6d.) 4s. Od. 
AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
Wibberley (2Is.) 22s. 6d. 
NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 3s. 3d. 
THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 4s. 6d. 
HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 10s. 


BRITISH SHOPPING CENTRES by Wilfred Burns (45s.) 46s. 6d. 
MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 





(10s. 6d.) IIs. 3d. 
CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (2!s.) 22s. Od. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble~(50s.) 52s. 6d. 
SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAY- 
ING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS by N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 6s. Od. 
CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J. Osborn 
(12s. 6d.) 13s. 6d. 
NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION BOOK (postage only is 
being charged) 9d. 
REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1959 (i0s. 64.) IIs. 3d. 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON URBAN RENEWAL, THE HAGUE, 1958 Inter- 


national Federation for Housing and Planning (10s.) IIs. Od. 
NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 5s. 6d. 























Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
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DEVELOPMENT BY FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


Letchworth 


OFFICE AGCGOMMODATION 


(up to 30,000 square feet) 





WILL BE 
AVAILABLE FOR LETTING 
IN 1961 





Prominent Town Square Site 
* 


For details apply to: 
The Surveyor and Land Agent 
FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


Estate Office, Broadway, Letchworth, Herts 
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